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are comparing. It is the navel of the group; and the function of 
the third postulate is to insist upon this connection as the group 
process approximates absolute freedom and generality, and the group 
relation approximates perfect independence of the individual,— to 
insist upon this connection with an arbitrary origin, without which 
the required base for determining the group domain through the 
group process alone can not be defined. 

We describe a group, then, in sum, as the domain of a threefold 
process, in which two terms of a triad constitute data necessary and 
sufficient to determine the third; the domain being coincident with 
the domain of a given dyadic relation defining an assemblage of 
objects. 

The writer is conscious that these formulations are descriptive 
rather than mathematical. It has been his aim to express the 
spirit and Motivirung of the group concept, within the limits of 
accuracy, rather than to expound its machinery; and the resulting 
analysis, which perforce leaves many questions unanswered, may be 
sufficient to show in what direction we must look for the epistemo- 
logical service of the group concept. 

William Ernest Hocking. 
Habvard Univebsity. 



LINGUISTIC STANDARDS 

rPHE teaching of English in our schools and colleges has concerned 
-*- itself very little with the theory of linguistic usage, the dis- 
advantages of which omission are apparent in the light of recent 
psychological advances. 

That a historical linguistic standard is necessary is everywhere 
admitted; use is the law of language. But to the inevitable query 
'whose use?' the exponents of the present methods of teaching Eng- 
lish give a far from satisfactory reply, not the more so for its prac- 
tical unanimity. The present historical standard is decidedly con- 
servative in character, exercising the greatest vigilance against all 
encroachment upon the recognized linguistic material. The author 
of the usual 'Principles of Rhetoric' resists the technical terminology 
with the same vigor with which he opposes the dialect of the sub- 
merged tenth. But the former arises out of growing needs of the 
language, while the latter is composed of figurative terms for which 
there are already proper equivalents. There are many cases in 
which the condemned technical avoids ambiguities in the sanctioned 
popular parlance. Under the historical standard in its present form 
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illogical and confusing usages are admitted and preserved. The 
shall-will construction could never maintain itself under a standard 
paying any heed to linguistic psychology. 

This standard, as enunciated by the intellectual descendants of 
Schottelius, Gottsched and Adelung, provides that the arbiter of 
linguistic usage shall be the usage of authors of established literary 
reputation. The standard is, therefore, a purely literary one. 
What established reputation means is generally not defined, and it 
must be admitted that its criteria are usually subjective enough ; but 
it is the first axiom of literary criticism that no reputation for lit- 
erary excellence can be established until at least a generation after 
the death of its possessor. Such standards as this can not, therefore, 
well be younger than twenty-five years, and there has been no time 
when the language of twenty-five years ago was less fitted for later 
employment than the present. Good use should by this standard 
keep by so much in the rear of the actual needs of the language, and 
that it does so is shown by the frequent necessity of the exercise of 
the conservatism characteristic of the exponents of this standard. 
Prom this interpretation of the historical standard a reactionary 
attitude is logically inseparable. 

Whatever may be the, as yet, very imperfectly defined criteria of 
the right to become an arbiter of linguistic usage, the exercise of 
correct linguistic usage can not itself be one of them. Nothing can 
be simultaneously a cause and effect of the same thing. A literary 
product, being good use because it is great, can not be great because 
it is good use. This forces all advocates of historical standards into 
the position that every linguistic monument possessing certain re- 
quisite criteria of greatness is ipso facto correct linguistic usage. 
This position is defensible provided these criteria are properly se- 
lected. It is wholly indefensible through such criteria as those 
exhibited by the group from which the models of the present his- 
torical standard are selected. 

The most universal and the most essential of the characteristics 
of recognized literary greatness is an appeal to subjectivities,— to the 
emotions. The influence upon language of the scholar, scientist and 
philosopher is small indeed compared to that of the essayist, novelist 
or poet. Is not the influence upon the present standard of linguistic 
usage of an Addison, a Scott or a Wordsworth immeasurable com- 
pared to that of a Basil Gildersleeve, a Simon Newcomb or a William 
James? Yet the former employers of language, whose appeal is 
primarily emotional, have surely far less claim to the arbitrament 
of linguistic usage than the latter, who employ language in its sole 
function— the objective— which is capable of regulation. The value 
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of a scholastic or scientific work may from this very fact be more 
rapidly, not to say more accurately, estimated, and thus the first 
objection to the present standard would also be satisfied. 

Models of linguistic usage, as determinative of that body of lin- 
guistic elements to be considered good use, are, therefore, rather to 
be sought among works whose criteria of value are more objective in 
character, for such works are in closer touch with the actual needs 
of the language. 

However elaborately accounted for, the statements of the inter- 
relationships of this material as given in the usual 'Principles of 
Rhetoric' are dependent upon a single factor— the author's intro- 
spection. The manner in which these principles are imparted to 
and accepted by the college and even the university student of Eng- 
lish constitutes one of the most melancholy pages in the history of 
the phenomena of suggestion. Especially is this true when it is 
reflected that there is hardly one of these topics upon which we are 
asked to accept as final their subjective judgments that is not capable 
of objective investigation. The physical sciences were rescued from 
this sort of advancement by Galileo at the Leaning Tower ; elsewhere 
the emancipation has only just begun, and especially is this true of 
the science of language. 

Objective determinations regarding the choice of words are best 
made through the medium of the omitted-wOrd test. In its usual 
form the subject supplies occasional blanks in otherwise connected 
composition; this constitutes one of the most practicable measures 
of general intelligence that we have. As an objective determination 
of the 'right word' the subject should arrange a group of synonyms 
in order of their supposed effectiveness in the given context. Rela- 
tive values may then be calculated by relative position. 

Upon this principle the writer has applied relative position in 
determining the relative force of synonymous groups. These groups, 
11 in number, consisting, in seven cases of 5, in two of 3, in one of 7, 
and in one of 9 synonyms each, were presented to a class of 32 English 
graduate students in Columbia University, out of whom 19 returned 
answers, one confessing inability to make the arrangements. The 
series were presented in random order, and the subjects requested to 
arrange them in order of force. No definition of force was given, as 
it was desired also to determine the amount of unanimity in its con- 
ception. The objection that this group of subjects might be influ- 
enced by previously suggested definitions of force must be answered 
with the fact that the arrangements did not consistently follow any 
of the usually not overclear definitions that it has been attempted 
to lay down. The judgments are as follows : 
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Order Position! 


P. E. (18 


Order 


Position! 


P. E. (18 






Judgments) 






Judgments) 


Glorious, 


1.7 


.15 


Eternal, 


1.3 


.1 


Illustrious, 


2.7 


.18 


Immortal, 


2.3 


.1 


Exalted, 


3.1 


.2 


Undying, 


3.3 


.16 


Noble, 


3.2 


.29 


Imperishable, 


3.8 


.17 


Renowned, 


4.3 


.14 


Ever-living, 


4.1 


.2 


Radiant, 


1.9 


.14 


Fleeting, 


1.9 


.2 


Resplendent, 


2.4 


.22 


Momentary, 


3.1 


.22 


Brilliant, 


2.6 


.2 


Evanescent, 


3.3 


.31 


Lustrous, 


3.8 


.14 


Ephemeral, 


3.4 


.26 


Shining, 


4.3 


.2 


Transient, 


3.4 


.18 


Dark, 


1.4 


.12 


Desolation, 


1.8 


.19 


Obscure, 


3.1 


.22 


Ruin, 


2.5 


.23 


Murky, 


3.3 


.24 


Devastation, 


3.1 


.18 


Dim, 


3.4 


.24 


Waste, 


3.5 


.26 


Dusky, 


3.8 


.14 


Havoc, 


4.3 


.18 


Calm, 


2.3 


.18 


Ocean, 


1.6 


.11 


Peace, 


2.5 


.27 


Sea, 


1.8 


.12 


Silence, 


2.9 


.24 


Waters, 


2.6 


.13 


Stillness, 


3.3 


.22 








Quiet, 


4 


.16 


Infinite, 


1.3 


.09 








Boundless, 


1.8 


.1 








Unlimited, 


2.9 


.04 


Devil, 


1.8 


.25 


Fearless, 


2.7 


.29 


Satan, 


2.4 


.17 


Heroic, 


2.8 


.31 


Lucifer, 


4.5 


.35 


Brave, 


3.4 


.33 


Prince of Dark 






Courageous, 


3.6 


.18 


ness, 


4.8 


.33 


Valiant, 


3.7 


.27 


Arch-enemy, 


5.5 


.29 


Gallant, 


5.7 


.27 


Belial, 


5.6 


.27 


Doughty, 


6.1 


.17 


Father of Lies, 


6.3 


.41 








Apollyon, 


6.8 


.37 








Old Serpent, 


7.2 


.33 
P.E. = 


.205 A.D. 







The judgments have, on the whole, a greater validity than the 
writer had anticipated. Out of the 28 judgments in the five-word 
series, in 10 cases a preceding word plus its probable error occupies 
a lower position than the immediately succeeding minus its probable 
error. In the majority of cases the positions may be accepted with 
a very fair degree of certainty. The probable error does not tend 
to increase materially as the lower positions are reached, save in 
the two last series, where the complete supply of synonyms was 
given. Elsewhere the weakest word has frequently a smaller prob- 
able error than any in the series, although it was intended to select 
only the stronger of a group of synonyms for judgment. 
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Various interesting groupings occur in the judgments, of which 
only a few instances may be cited here. Thus, in the glorious series 
there are two distinct species of grades, one giving glorious first 
place, the other noble. But those who give noble first place almost 
always give glorious second, while those giving glorious first place 
give noble fourth or fifth. Hence the low position and large prob- 
able error of noble in the result, which is really a mixture of species. 
In like manner those who grade radiant high tend to give resplendent 
a higher grade than those who grade brilliant high. There is a small 
number of cases in which resplendent is given first place, and in these 
judgments lustrous receives a disproportionately high grade. Per- 
haps the most interesting single series is the fearless-heroic. There 
are here to be recognized groups grading as first either heroic, or 
fearless, or brave. Brave gets its lowest grades from the heroic 
group, and heroic gets its lowest grades from the brave group. The 
fearless group gives heroic and brave almost equal grades. But 
there is another equally distinct mixture of species apparently inde- 
pendent of the word given first place. About three fifths of the 
subjects grade valiant either second or third, the remainder grade 
it either fifth or sixth. The group giving valiant a low grade tends 
to give fearless a higher grade than heroic, and the group giving 
valiant a high grade gives heroic a higher grade than fearless. These 
few facts may give an idea of the intricacy of the whole problem. 

No general deductions are to be drawn from these results, and 
only by a very large series of observations could it be determined 
whether the experimental method justifies the formulation of any 
general principles, or whether their data are merely to be accepted 
as facts, not truths. But in proportion as the facts are investigated, 
will the decrees of introspection lose their ex cathedra significance. 

Columbia University. Frederic Lyman Wells. 



SNAP SHOT OP AN ASSOCIATION SERIES 

r l ^HE current stock of stories illustrating association series is get- 
-*- ting a little shop-worn, and it behooves psychologists to look 
over a few samples preparatory to getting in some fresh goods. The 
following sample is an honest piece of photographing, and although 
it lacks the color and warmth and fine shades of an actual experience 
(except to the persons who had the experience), it is nevertheless as 
true to life as such snap shots can be. Perhaps this account may 
stimulate some psychologist to record and recount more of the 'ordi- 



